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ARCHAEOLOGY IN INDIA TODAY* 


It IS usual for the pohte lecturer on these 
formal occasions to express his diffidence m the 
presence of an audience and an opportumty of 
so august a character My own reaction is 
frankly one of unmitigated pleasure ; for you 
have given me a distmguished opportumty to 
preach a subject m which I have faith to a Um- 
versity which, by its hberal support of that subject, 
has given me renewed courage^ It is therefore 
without any show of reluctance that I stand befoie 
you m the honourable guise of your Adharchandra 
Mookerjee Lecturer. 

Let me begm with first thmgs : what is this 
science called Archaeology ’ Of what service to 
the commumty is a Government Department of 
Archaeology ? Are we of the Archaeological Survey 
mere proppers-up of decayed bUildmgs; mere 
chowkidars who share with the jackal and the 
picmcker the desolation of dead cities and dereHct 
tombs ’ Of what use are we or the archaic studies 
to which we adhere ? I wiU try very briefly to 
teU you. 

* The first of the two lectures is here printed The second 
lecture, dealing with current and impending fieldwork, will be 
published elsewhere m expanded form at a later date 
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At the present moment something hke three 
thousand anment buildings and sites come, m one 
fashion or another, under the control of my Depart- 
ment These so called “ monuments ’ extend from 
the North West Frontier to the Coromandel Coast, 
from MalfibSr to Assam Amongst them are num 
bored a majority of the greatest surviving material 
products of the Indian genius of Indian mmd and 
sensibihty reaotmg at diverse penods to diverse 
needs and conditions In the aggregate, caoh sot 
of needs and conditions is unique, unlikely ever to 
recur and the successive reactions of the mtelh 
gence constitute likewise, therefore a senes of unique 
episodes m the history of human thought and 
preesion History never repeats itself Properly 
understood, it will be found to possess a-eontinnity, 
a rhythm, determined by sustained or recurniig 
factors such as climate sod, ‘ race,” mvontion , 
and to these objective factors must be added a Ic 
definable contmuum m the native functioning o 
the mmd. But the chance of the recurrence fre 
one age to another of all factors m identical moas 
IS mathematically so unthinkable as to bo of 
account 

These monuments then— whether T&j Blahfil o 
Indus mty Sfinohi tope or Pallavan rook sen vm 
— arc unique and irreplaceable memorials of 
Indian mind m varying eireumstencc As b 
th^y cannot die no honest product of ^ 

^genius can ever lose altogether its informing spin* 
The material hontago of Indian culture is no foss 
skeleton , it is a fivjnff liowtago , so much nif 
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that, f>(*<nicd and di«:!noinheu'd (houfili d often bo, 
it still broathos out- bra\elv soinetbmir of the soul 
that pave it boinp In \alninp and eberisliing 
tho'^e relies of the past, we are thus no mere eolleetors 
and waidens of byepone eurios We aie valuing 
and eheiishing some pait. of an undying, vital 
intellmenco which lives on into the piesent and 
will help to make tomoiiow. Theic is no true lino 
of clea\.ige between the past, tho piesent. and the 
futuic They form a single, integral jihenomenon, 
no jinil of wliieli is fully sipnifieant. w'lthout the 
others. 

Today wo nie picoeeupied with material things : 
killing, sa\nng life, food-produet ion, Icehnieal cdu- 
eation These things liavc, for good or ill, a com- 
pelling influence upon oui daily lives. They all * 
relate to primary needs or imjuilses and are therefoic 
easy to undei stand No one can doubt the value 
of a college of cngniccring, a medical school, a 
faciilt}^ of agriculture. But w'^liilst w^e aie bridging 
rivers, heahng the sick and feeding the hungry, 
it IS occasionally necessaiy to remind ourselves that 
there is still somethmg left to do. Indeed, there 
is almost everythmg left to do. These things which 
I have mentioned are not, or should not be, the 
book of life ; they are merely its mtroduction. 
Some of us present may have listened not long ago 
to that stimng exhortation which Sir SarvapaUi 
Badhakrishnan addressed to the University Con- 
vocation at Patna He said : 

“ In the ancient system of education the three main aims 
of hfe were recognised We are producers, citizens, and men 
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or htnnan bedngB We all need to make a living the beet that 
oonditionfl allow Wo all live In a sodoty and »o ahoold be 
good members of it We require a scale of values an idea of the 
good life The efficiency of a community depends on the vooa 
tional or techmcal training given to its members its cokeston 
on the civic and social virtues cultivated by its members and 
its quality on the spiritual direction the sense of values adopted 
by the society The main purpose of education is not oxhansted 
by the first two by the acquisition of knowledge and technical 
skiU or the social virtues There is a hunger which will not be 
appeased by these 

That htmger is for things of the spirit or, os I 
prefer to put it less metaphysically for things of 
the mind Today we have, as never before m human 
time moat of the meohomsm for mtelhgent hving 
only we lack the intelligence to exploit it Instead, 
it is only too Uablo to exploit us, I must not allow 
myself to be led too far afield by this alluring and 
important theme I would merely ask that from 
time to time wo should remind ourselves that tho 
human mind not only of today but of all ponods, 
and oven in its most material manifestations baa 
a living vnluo for us which under modem stress, 
wo are too ready to neglect and that if m parti 
oulor India neglects her groat heritage of culture 
as expressed m what tho Act calls ummaginativoly 
ancient monuments, she is ignoring and im 
perilling a groat part of tho age long contribution 
of Indian intelligence to tho sum total of world 
civil iration 

I uill not noa pursuo further that aspect of 
my subject It is no\crthGlo8s ono \\hich needs 
constant emphasis m a ponod of rapid mr^tcnnl and 
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political change In Europe, a centiiiy of wide- 
spiead piopaganda has only partiallj’- opened the 
eyes of the general public to the real value of the 
artistry, the eiaftsmanship, the economic and social 
eiivironincnt. of any ago but their own In India 
tlierc has been practically no jiropaganda of this 
type at all. It is to be lioped that the Govern- 
ment committee recently set up to consider, 
the amelioration of tourist-facilities m India after 
the war v ill very greatl3’' improve the means 
and comfort of Indian travel, and that Inchans 
will at last be able to discover India vnth at least 
as much ease as that with Avhich, in the decades 
before the wai, Euiopeans and Americans iveie 
begimnng to discover Euiope No one who has seen 
the lonety city of Mohenjodaro, the fortiess and 
tombs of Agia, the piimitive Avails and aauM jungle 
where the Buddha and MalifiAdra Avallved at BajgTi, 
the ancient uniA’^cisity of Nrdandd Avhithei students 
came fiom Tibet, Cluna and Java, the great assem- 
blage of temples loommg OAmr the plain at Bhuba- 
neswar, or the rock-cut shrines of Mahabalhpuram 
— none Avho has once seen these, or a hundred otheis 
like these, can fail to feel that India has acquired 
for hiTu an added chgnity, a sense of recurrent 
aspiration and fulfilment, Avhich must surely come 
to India yet agam 

Let us then admit that, even m a material 
crisis such as that through Avhich the world is noAv 
passmg — ^nay, especially m such a crisis — the unique 
and multifarious memorials of the human mmd 
demand our unceasmg care and our understanding 
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How does the t hing called Archaeology ootne into 
the picture ? In this way Archaeology is a science 
of interpretation It la the instrument whereby 
those unique sets of needs and conditions to which 
I have referred as the formative factors m each 
episode of human culture are reconstructed objeo 
tively , the mstrument, therefore, which enables 
us, m our own unique environment, to appreciate 
the varying problems of the mmd at other iimque 
pomte of time and space It provides the key to 
dead languages which yet contain living thoughts 
It reveals the builder and the sculptor and the 
pamtor, the ruler and the merchant and the slave, 
once more m hving conflict with the special problems 
of which their palaces their cities, their temples 
and their tombs are a surviving expression It 
18 the science of ancient things, but its value hes 
in the fact that those ancient things are not o 7 d, 
they are perennially new , they arc not dead they 
are immortal There is no more hving science m 
the world than the science of archaeology proporiy 
used as an instrument for the mterpretation of the 
human mmd 

So much for generalities I turn now from 
the higher nun to the immediate moans from the 
function of archaeology to its mechanism Lot its 
roramd ourselves that, m the words of Professor 
Gordon Childo defining the objects of tho soionco 
Archaeology furnishes a sort of history of human 
actl\uty, provided always that tho notions lm\'0 
produced concrete results and loft recognizable 
material traces It has enlarged tho spatial 
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horizon of history in much the same degree as the 
telescope enlarged astronomy’s vision of space It 
has extended history’s view backward m time a 
hmidredfold, just as the microscope revealed to 
biology beneath the surface of gross bodies the hves^ 
of mfimtesimal cells Fmally, it has altered the 
content of historical study m much the same sort 
of way as radio-activity affected chemistry For 
one thmg, archaeology is largely concerned with 
practical everyday thmgs, contrivances and mven- 
tions like houses, drams, axes, and mternal-com- 
bustion engmes, that m themselves have affected 
the hves of far more people, and that far more 
profomidly, than any battle or conspiracy, but that 
formerly seemed beneath the digmty of scholarly 
lustory.”^ 

Without gomg mto detail, I wiU beg of your 
patience for a few mmutes while I mdicate briefly 
how this severely practical and objective function 
IS fulfilled by archaeology at the present day. In 
other words, what is the teclmical scope of modern 
archaeology ? 

Today archaeology is mdeed in itself a science, 
but it is above all a synthesis of sciences Geology, 
geography, botany, zoology, chmatology, physics 
and chemistry, all contribute to our reconstruction 
of Man m his Environment. Geology defines the 
general scene and, by providmg some of the raw 
materials for human mdustry, helps to control human 

\ Gordon Childo, Progress an<I Archaeology (London, 1944), 
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distribution Eurtbermore, tbe equation of geolo 
gical phases, such as glaciation and pluviation 
from one part of the world’s surface to another 
will enable us to equate the development of human 
types and societies with one another, not only m 
India itself hut also between India and other 
countries, notably Afnoa In specially favourable 
ciroumstances, lammated geological deposits result- 
ing from the annual melting of the fringe of an ice 
field have been used as a precise calendar m relation 
to man though whether such circumstances are 
likely to obtain m India I am not able to say Again, 
the analysis of gravels and soils will go far towards 
determining the conditions under which they wore 
deposited whether by relatively slow water action 
or by turbulent flood , whether by constant gale 
or merely by normal breezes In these and other 
fashions that patent factor in the environment 
of man, chmate, can be m no small monsiue rocons 
tructed And beanng also on this is the recovery 
of ancient plant-hfe, roprosented by pollen preserved 
m ancient strata In recent years the smonco of 
pollen analysis has yielded remarkable results under 
suitable conditions and I have not the slightest 
doubt that if the botanical department of one of 
our Indian umvorsitios took the matter up on the 
hno3 adopted so successfully by the University 
of Cambridge a great deal of useful light could 
ho thrown on the climate and plant-onvironmont 
of various phases of Indian history 

In wojtorn America the study of troei has yielded 
information of a different kmd There lUing trees 
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still stand wlioro they have stood for sometliiiig 
like three thousand years, and the succession of 
annual growth-rings — comparable with the annual 
geological deposits to which I have referred — ^forins 
a combmed time-table and weather-chart, consisting 
of wide rings for wot years and narrow rings for 
dry years, succeedmg one another in a recognizable 
chmatic rhythm. Not only that, but it has been 
found possible to equate uuth dolimto sections of 
this rmg-scale the rings of trees used in the cons- 
truction of certain of the prehistoric villages of 
America and so to extend the precise chronology 
of a part of that contmont far beyond the narrow 
hmits of its written history. I fear that India can 
scarcely hope to produce the abnormally long- 
hved trees which are the basis of this method, but 
the possibihty is worth bearing in mind. 

Then there is the contribution of the anatomist 
and the zoologist. I do not \vish tomght to embark 
upon a discussion of that lU-used term “ race”. 
It IS unnecessary for me to remind this audience 
that “ race ” has nothmg whatever to do with a 
particular flag, a particular creed or pohtical system, 
or a particular territory. There is no such thing 
as an Indian race or a British race or an Aryan race 
or an Urdu race or a Muslim race What then is 
the defimtion of “ race ”? Until a few years ago, 
the anatomist held the answer. Race, he said— 
and no one said him nay — ^is a matter of skull- 
measurement, colouration, stature. If you were 
small and dark and long-headed, you belonged to 
one group of races ; if you were tall and fair and 
2— 1608B 
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long headed, you belonged to another group , and 
BO on More recently, the aupreme authonty of 
the anatomist m this matter has been disputed, 
and there is a tendenoy nowadays to regard stature 
and colouration and even skull form as too sus 
oeptible to the influenoe of environnient to constitute 
objective data Instead, the varying composition 
of the blood holds the field as a primary datum 
for race classification The full potentiahty of this 
classification m tune and spaoe has not yet been 
explored , but as a ateurting pomt here m the East, 
a systematio survey of the blood groups of India, 
carefully mapped, could soarcely fail to produce 
results of the highest mterest and significance 
And this brings mo to one of the most important 
pomte of all the question of maps. Even today 
with all the machinery of modem mvention at our 
command, geography is the final arbiter of human 
distnbution In the past, it has ruled mou with 
a rod of iron Save m relation to geography, the 
history of civiUiation cannot be nghtly understood 
The constant ciy of every historian and archaoo 
§logist should bo ‘ Put it on the map ’ In India 
we have to confess that that cry has scarcely boon 
hoard os yet A dozen yodrs ago a retired officer 
of the ICS briefly indicated the importance of 
the study, ^nth intorosting but summary maps*^ 
His load has not boon followocL But whnt a field 
boro awaits the student India with its ngid 

1 F J Richards Qoogmphlcfll factors In Indian archaeo- 
logy Indian Anliguary LXII (1033) HijfT 
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boundaries of mountain and forest, its great plains, 
its formidable escarpments and its central plateau, 
is an ideal subject for the historical geographer. 
And I am prepared to jirophecy here and now that 
careful mappmg wih enhghten much that is at 
present obscure in the development of Indian 
civilization. The remarkable though little- explored 
megahthic cultoe of southern India will bo found 
to comcide m extent with the Archaean roclis — 
gramte and gneiss — ^which provide the massive 
lammations necessary for this crude architecture. 
And later, m the middle ages, it was this same 
geological factor that assisted in the evolution of 
the Southern Style of temple architecture, with 
its great blocks of stone and its pyramidal corbelled 
roofs In contrast, the mediaeval temple-archi- 
tecture of the North, with its vast Tertiary and 
Quaternary plains, developed m brick or in small 
stones brought from a distance ; hence the inward 
projection of each corbelled course of the roof was less 
than m the South, a higher elevation was mevitable, 
and the Northern spue was evolved. Thus with 
the help of maps we can recover somet hing of the 
physical cncumstances under which two of the 
most remarkable and mdividual of the products 
of the Indian gemus were first produced. We are 
not in this context attemptmg to analyse that 
genius itself, but we are takmg a necessary pre- 
limmary step m ascertaining the nature of the 
stimuh which helped to give it direction 

It would be easy to multiply examples of useful 
historical mappmg. A very obvious case is that 
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of tile cave architecture of India, which might never 
have come mto existence, or would certainly not 
have reached the extent and importanoe which 
it did, but for the wide expanse of smtable rock, 
the Deccan Trap, m which the great majority of 
the oaves are out In turn, the special opportunitaea 
provided by this method of constmotaon had lasting 
efFecte upon later South Indian orohiteoturo far 
outside the cave*area Then again, it will probably 
be found — ^I throw this out merely as a suggestion 
— that the natural disfcnbatjon of precious and 
semi precious stones m which there was a wide 
and famous mtemational trade, will help to explam 
some of the ©cononuo and pohtical problems of the 
Andhra and possibly other penods And yet again, 
what was the geographical basis of the vaguely 
dehinitod Aiokan empire ? Much has been wntton 
about AAika, but by no means the last word has 
yet been said about the geography of his ponod 
Im short, I commend the historical geography of 
India as a fine study for any young man with an 
exact mind and a sense of the open air and wide 
horizons One word of warning from expononco 
Some years ago in England nn elaborate and much 
discussed theory was built up m regard to the world 
wide distribution of megaliths Unfortunately, the 
maps on which it was based wore of so uncntical 
a character that robes two thousand years apart 
in date wore grouped together os of the same ponod, 
thus completely falsifying oasontial conclusions. It 
18 manifestly necessary that the constituent elements 
of a distribution map shall bo subjected to a scnipu 
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lous scrutiny before they are used as the raw material 
for history. 

Well, gentlemen, I must have weaned you 
sufficiently with the mechanism of modern scientific 
archaeology. You will agree mth me that the days 
when archaeology could be dismissed as the 
handmaid of history ” or as an idler’s hobby have 
now gone by. Archaeology is a science of a pecu- 
harly complex kind, as must be any study relating 
to so sensitive and volatile a subject as man. It 
may be doubted, indeed, whether any study of 
mankind can approximate closely to an exact science, 
m the sense that geology, for example, is an exact 
science ; for the ultimate factor is the human brain, 
which cannot encompass or completely objectify 
itself But the methods of the study can partake, 
and are mcreasmgly partaking, of those of objective 
science, and that is the aspect of my subject which 
I want most clearly to emphasise today. 

This brmgs me to my next pomt ; the necessity 
for mamtainmg an objective, dispassionate attitude 
towards one’s evidence. Almost anythmg relatmg 
to the thoughts and deeds of man can be turned 
by malevolence, self-mterest or sheer stupidity into 
a controversial channel That this is not a sm 
pecuhar to the European I find evidence, I am 
sorry to say, m the histoncal and archaeological 
hterature of India. A recent historical book wntten 
by an Indian pubhc man of some distmction and 
pubhshed by an Indian umversity, concludes with 
the exhortation : “A time has come when our 
history must be examined and wntten by us from 
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^ oar own point of view, from the pomt of view of 
oar development and oolture, our literature and 
art, our achievements ” That very moderate state 
ment of an aspiration which la sometimes exptessed 
less temperately will warm every true Indian heart , 
but it will not, I trust and believe, make the shghtest 
impression on any true Indian mmd History of 
course cannot be written from any “ pmnt of view ’, 
without falsifioation which must deprive it of genumo 
title to the name 

How slippery is the slope of tendenoious history, 
I oonld illustrate to you by many examples Two 
will suffice Not long ago a book was published 
on the Indus Valley oolture m which the author 
sought to traverse Sir John Marshall s view that 
this ancient Indian civilization was “ pre Aryan 
or pre'Vedio and was therefore not m the direct 
Ime of ancestry of the later Indian cultures winch 
are conventionally if unscientifically deaonbod as 
* Indo Aryan ’ or Vodio m ongm This does 
not suit our author or hie introducer , it is equally 
distasteful to his reviewer m a weekly periodical 
Why have Sir John Marshall s condumons, cutting 
off the Indus Valley civilization from the mam 
stream of Indian colture, remained so long un 
challenged? The ronowor has the answer " There 
18 no dearth of scholars m India, ho writes, “ but 
slave montahty Is so doop-soatod in our nature 
that wo swallow whatever the white skinned scholars 
say But the author has at Inst * thrown down 
the gauntlet” It la claimed that ho has ” touched 
a hidden switch of ancient Indian culture and a 
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jaood of light has emanated revealmg a continuous 
eflPiilgent current of thought of transcendent beauty 
underlymg and unifymg the culture of the modern 
self-deluded children of that ancient glorious people 
with that glorious culture of then ancestors . In 
other words, a direct contmuity can now happily 
be claimed between the Indus Valley citizens with 
then “ glorious culture ” and the civilization of 
“ Aryan ” and modern India. It is a “ lucid 
reahstic intuition that revealed to the author the 
connecting vems under the massive official bondages 
isolatmg the Vedic and Indus Valley civilizations 

The writer’s approach to the subject is 

mainly historical and formal, no doubt, but 

he has been led to the right sp6t by what we may 

call a kmdly inner hght He has not chosen 

to bask m the sunshine of the big departmental 
favour or to burn appeeismg mcense with others ’ 
at the altar of high authoritative fawn, m his 
courageous pioneer quest after Reveahng Truth.” 
And so on and so forth. As the representative 
of “ big departmental favour,” I can hasten to 
assure the author and his friends that whether the 
glorious Indus Valley civihzation is or is not the 
dnect parent and begetter of the glories of medieval 
or modern India has no sort of sentimental mterest 
whatever to the Archaeological Survey of India 
or to any other scientific body; that the whole 
problem is one of the objective evaluation of evidence, 
not of “ lucid reahstic mtmtion ” or “ kmdly inner 
hght ” ; and that if the author’s appreciation of 
the evidence is such as to traverse successfully 
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the oonoluBionB of Sir John Marshall, no one wiU 
be happier than Sir John himself to accept the 
correction. But soienee cannot hve m a doud of 
passion and spunoua patriotism, and, ns a scientist, 
the author stands self condemned. 

Again less than a generation ago a certam 
part of India, which shall be nameless, broke out 
into a sort of rash of “ historical ” institutions 
Certam of those mstitutioiis survive today m a 
reformed and useful shape But m their earher 
days they tended to become the vehicle for caste 
bickerings and local nvalnaB which led to a remark 
able outburst of tamted “ history ’ “ Each of 

these ‘ histoncal schools ’ ” (I am quoting a con 
temporary account of them) “ has its own writers, 
discovers old papers ’ favourable to its claims, 
mterprets them to serve its pet theones, and, worst 
of all, has its own MSS of well known histoncal 
works with its own special readings of the significant 
passages ’ This sort of thmg, gentlemen, I must 
ask you to believe is not pecuhar to India. I could 
give somewhat similar examples &om Europe But 
two blacks don t make a white, and I mention 
these examples ns illustrating a virulent, deforming 
disease which is particularly hable to attack a 
nation or a science in a period of adoloaconoo, 
and must bo guarded against with an uncoasmg 
watchfulness 

In this matter of tendenclousnoss, lot mo confess 
to you that Indian scholarship has not altogether 
lacked provocation The earliest modem histoncal 
and archaeological scholars m India wore many 
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of them Europeans, such as Sir WilEam Jones or 
Cunmngham or Eergusson. Born and bred in a 
western environment, filled with the traditions of 
ancient Greece and Rome, it is natural that men 
such as these, deep though their sympathy was 
with Indian culture, should from time to time have 
referred the achievements of India qmte improperly 
to the touchstone of European thought On reflec- 
tion, it IS sufficiently obvious that the achievements 
of Rome or Athens can no more be compared loosely 
with the achievements of Agra or Patahputra than 
can the Tiber or the Aegean be compared with 
the Jumna or the Ganges. But to these western 
scholars, some of them perhaps a little homesick, 
great architecture meant mstmctively the Forum 
or the Acropohs, great sculpture the Venus of Melos 
or the Apollo Belvedere And when we find Fer- 
gusson, for exarAple, comparmg the Ta] Mahal 
with the Parthenon and remarking that “ the 
Parthenon belongs, it is true, to a higher class of 
art,” he is of course talking complete nonsense. 
In fact, his comparison is a non sequitur ; he is 
comparing two mcomparable thmgs. I am an 
Englishman with a classical training ; but, when 
I read a remark such as that which I have ]ust 
quoted, I find myself reactmg from its smug in- 
sularity almost as violently as if I were an Indian 
patriot. Why drag the mind back m such a context 
to the hard outlme of the Atheman temple, rismg 
mascuhne and sturdy from its rock into the 
brittle sunshine of Greece ? Surely, we may forget 
that completely and utterly ahen scene, and may 

3-1508B 
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be unreservedly content to look upon the gentle 
Tftj shining clear and white under the Indian moon 
poised lightly on the finger tips of its avenue and 
waterways, with the noble nver beside it and the 
Indian crowd taking the air happily and mcunoualy 
in its familiar presence 

And, Bunilarly, under much of the literature 
relating to the Gandhftra school of sculpture runs 
an imphoit — sometimes expUcit — ^valuation of it in 
terms of its western affimtaea at the coat of ite easen 
tially oriental individuahty I am glad to find 
that my fnend Colonel D H Gordon has recently 
attacked this attitude “ Enquiry mto the extont 
that Indian art is laid under contnbution to Greek 
art, he writes ‘ has for the most part been so 
clouded by national and poUtical bias that the 
wood has been obscured by the trees of controversy ” 

Let us then constantly remmd ourselves, whether 
European or Indian that science is impersonal 
and that archaeology is a science It is not a matter 
of ‘ race or region, or “ nation ” or colour 
caste or creed- Like all science, it is objective 
and international, or rather non national, in its 
disciplmo And that brings mo to the next point 
which I wish to make tomght I have roforrod 
to the high place of archaeology m that “ scale 
of values which is the achievement of anj 
complete system of education J liavo touched 
upon the mechanism of modem archaeological 
science I have allowed myself to bo led into 
a bnof sermon on tho ills of propaganda and politics 
raaaquoradmg under tho guise of science It 
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time for me to say something of the present needs 
of archaeology m India, and of the special wants 
and difficulties of the Indian student of the subject. 

First and foremost, it is necessary to recaU 
what I have already reiterated, the inte) national 
quahty of all modern science Unless eveiy student 
of a branch of science is famihar with recent research 
and progress m that branch in all parts of the world, 
he labours under a handicap which will cripple 
him throughout his work. Here the Indian student 
suffers under certam initial disabihties. There is 
m India no adequately equipped central lending 
hbrary on which the student can draw. There 
are m my own branch of science many essential 
books which are not obtainable m India even by 
one who hke myself has all official authority and 
opportumty behind him, for the very good — or 
bad — ^reason that they have never reached our 
shores. What hope has the poor student m the 
face of this book-famme ? A vital first need is the 
organization or re-orgamzation of our hbrary system, 
with some co-ordmatmg authority such as the 
Central Libraries Bureau m England. 

Even without this primary stumbling-block, 
the unhappy Indian student will have a rough 
enough passage. Every student already has to 
leam two languages; many students have to 
learn three— then- own vernacular, Urdu or 
Huidi, and Enghsh I do not propose here to 
enter upon a discussion of that diffioult and thorny 
problem, the respective and proper places of the 
vernaculars and of Enghsh m the general education 
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of India I would only offer m parenthesiB this 
personal new, that the mamtenanoe of the hving 
Indian languages aa an integral factor m a general 
education is a necessity beyond the reach of con 
troTersy At the aame tune I would stress equally 
the urgent need, not only for a lingua franca such 
as English, but for a great erpanmon of linguistic 
proficiency m the higher education of the country 
No branch of science can be adequately studied m 
the post graduate stage without a knowledge of 
French, Gorman and (at any rate in the near future) 
Russian At present, the number of Indian science 
students who can read French and German is 
astonishingly small , the number who can even 
hope to compete m the field of mtenmtional science 
18 proportionately small I would beg of those 
who, hke a certain distingnished university arc 
bnmly and systemaboally evolvmg a new vocabulary 
of science m Urdu or Hin di to reflect that, m doing 
BO, they are not helping forward Indian soionco 
towards the goal of mtemationaJ aohievcmont 
Rather, by discarding international termmology and 
evolving yet a new language of soionco, they are plac 
mg an additional and gratmtous hazard m the path 
of the harassed student Without that added comph 
cation thehnguistio problem alone which confronts 
the Indian man of science is a fonnidablo one It is 
a problem which will have to bo tackled with energy 
and careful thought by those who have at heart the 
future position of India in the world of science 

But the hnguistio problem is only one of sovcml 
specinl difficulties which await the Indian student 
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of science. In England and America there are few 
students of real abihty who are so x^oor that they 
cannot find ways and means of seemg something 
at first hand of the progress of their science in other 
countries. Universities and other institutions are 
year hy year increasmg the number of post-graduate 
studentships or grants-m-aid to help the needy 
- student on his way. In this endeavour, they are 
assisted by private benefaction from a great variety 
of sources. In England, a wealthy soap-manu- 
facturer has endowed an extensive system of 
“ research fellowships ” and grants-m-aid. A peer 
of the realm for several years financed a studentship 
to the tune of four thousand rupees a year. A 
manufacturer of artificial silk estabhshed and 
endowed a complete umversity mstitute. A news- 
paper proprietor gave the equivalent of several 
lakhs of rupees for archaeological fieldwork in 
England and the Middle East. A cycle-manufac- 
turer spent lakhs on archaeological exploration m 
Palestine and elsewhere. An elderly lady, vaguely 
attracted by the work of Sir Ehnders Petne m Egjqit 
and Palestine, gave a university something like 
two lakhs of rupees towards the estabhshment of 
an mstitute of archaeology. And m America the 
subvention of science by successful busmess men, 
often of no education themselves, is the rule rather 
than the exception I will not weary you with a 
longer catalogue ; nor perhaps need I pomt the moral. 
In India on rare occasions private benefactors from 
amongst your wealthy mdustriahsts and merchants 
have come to the help of art and science. The 
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names of Tata and of Birla rise to my mind m this 
context and there are donbtless others But snoh 
enlightened enterprise is still rare, far too rare 
here There is still far too prononnoed a tendency 
to look to “ Government ’ for everything , far too 
httle tendency for the encceagfol citizen to shoulder 
his share of the responsibiUty In the TJmted 
States, the Government does almost nothing for 
archaeological research m the field. The work is 
done, and on the whole well done, by nniversitiea 
supported by pnvate benefaction It is the citizens 
of America not the American Government, that 
send archaeological expeditions to Ireland, to Turkey, 
to Syria, to Palestme, to Egypt to Persia, oven to 
India with results of epoch making importance in 
the advancement of knowledge (and incidentally m 
the advancement of America) Is it not tune that 
the citizens of India, through India s many uni 
versitiefi, sent an ocoasionnl expedition mto unknown 
Tndm itself, for the better undorstandmg of their 
own country s vaned and massive achievement ? 
Is it not time that pnvate benefaction enabled the 
Indian student, and oven the mature scholar, to 
travel freely m the Near and Middle East, Europe 
and Amenca for the advancement of Indian Science 7 
The sums mvolved are not largo, and they will 
repay a thousandfold What a chance for the 
pubho spirited citizens of India ! 

I appeal then, if yon will permit mo to do so 
on behalf of the science of India in the present 
context on behalf of archaeological science in parti 
culor, to those who havo made thoir wealth in India» 
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whether Indians or foreign residents, to begin now 
the building up of that tradition of giving which 
has been the makmg of other nations. The poet 
has said that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive ; but the needy and ambitious Indian 
student — and there are many of both ^will be fully 
content with the secondary blessing. I myself 
Imow Indian students of abihty and promise whose 
future would probably be made by an opportumty 
to secure first-hand contact with the science and 
the scientists of other countries and to estabhsh 
their standards of research upon an mternational 
plane On their behalf I have no hesitation in 
jommg the ancient and honom’able company of 
mendicants. 

But it IS not enough to beg or even to give 
Indian science, which means the Indian miiver- 
sities, must be prepared to receive They must 
plan ahead, and have m readiness the machmery 
wherewith to exploit benefaction when it comes 
their way. I have referred to the umversity m- 
stitutes of archaeology m Europe and America. 
In spite of opportumty and responsibihty un- 
surpassed m any country m the world, there is 
today no eqmvalent university mstitute, or even 
department, m the whole of India Nmeteen uni- 
versities, gentlemen, but not one of them properly 
equipped for the study of a superb heritage of 
material culture which, perhaps more than any 
other smgle manifestation, represents India to the 
educated world Calcutta UniTersity has made a 
courageous and pronusmg beguming but would be 
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the first to proolaun its needs One or two other 
universities run a little archaeology into their 
teaching of history Bat admirable though those 
tentative efforts he as evidence of good intent, they 
carry India a very short distance along the paths 
of international teaching and research, I have 
already tned to indicate something of the scope 
of archaeology as a synthesis of natural sciences 
and humanistic studies No snoh synthesis can be 
secured without organization and without skilled 
and hvely direction. If only ont Indian university 
would decide firmly, and carry out its decision 
stubhomly, to establish on adequately equipped 
department or institute of archaeology with a 
laboratory and teaching collections and with unme 
diate and constant access to sympathetic depart- 
ments of geology, botany chemistry, and biology 
it would not merely attain at once a unique position 
amongst the universities of India but would bo m 
a position for the first time to enter the international 
field m this" science on something like equal terms 
Once again I must you to forgive me if I utter, 
on behalf of Indian archaeology, a most oamost 
call to action. 

But allow me to remind you that the benefactor, 
the university and the student arc not m thorn 
solves enough There is a fourth party which U 
the necessary complement of the other throe That 
fourth party is the General Pubhe. Science has 
long burst the bonds of limited patronage The 
ultimate patrons of scionco today are the educated 
pubUc as a whole an essential fact which it bohorca 
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the scientist no less t.han Uio pnbli(‘ to hear cons- 
tantly in mind. Great sciontivts nve j^enerally also 
great publicists, nn the sense timt tlieir ivork is 
presented in forms intolligddo .and jial, liable 1o tin 
general rctador or lisicnor. Dm win, for inslaiico, 
or in oiir own time Jeans, IJ.ald.ine, ITnxlev, me 
“best sellers” And ihut is as ’it should be. d’ho 
scientists should moot the public ; and. on ils side, 
the public should meet the scientists Tlie so-i'alled 
“learned soeieties,” of which the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal is an outstanding and venerable 
example, are a principal channel for snob mi (‘i course 
In Ins presidential address to the Royal \siatie Society 
of Bengal m 1944, Dr Syama])rasad Mooki'riee 
defined this essential function. “ Tlio Sodety,” 


he said, “ by its scheme of publications and ]niblic 
lectures must play an important part in bringing 
homo to the people at largo the fruits of investi- 
gations of scholars and savants Without in any 


way allowing itself to become a machmory for 
propaganda, it may thus elevate tlio intellect of t.lio 
people it serves, broaden their minds and sharpen 
their curiosity ” It is to bo hoped that the revived 
Archaeological Society of Southern India — a society 
with immense scope— may quickly develop also 
mto an effective instrument of this kind. Orissa, 
the United Provmces, the Pnnjab and other parts 
of India have historical and archaeological societies 
which are doing, or are capable af doing, useful liaison 
work But m a country of such vast dimensions 
as India, far more is needed m this way In Prance 

and Great Britain nearly every little country-town 
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has its arohaoologioal aooiety, in one form or another 
It 19 only fair to admit that many of these small 
sooietiea are aoientifioally very bad. A surprising 
number of them, however are good and from tune 
to time contribute substantive achievement to the 
science which they represent And m the aggregate 
thou work is almost wholly worth whdo in that 
they implant and foster a genuine interest, however 
snperfioial, m the advancement of knowledge In 
varying degree, they educate the general pubho and 
render it receptive to the work of the scholar 
They 'can help to monlcato that spirit of ontioal 
appreciation which is the necessary background of 
scholarship And this brings me to my last main 
pomt this evening 

No soienoe can long develop healthily m detach 
ment from what I may beet call the eomnon mtnd 
of the day Jnst as a country gets the politicians 
it deserves so it gets the scientists it dosorvos An 
uneducated oountrv may occasionally produce, by 
some freak of oiroumstauoo a scholar of high repute. 
But only on odiioatod and cultivated nation can 
jiroduoe and maintain any considomblo body of 
scholarship, of soienoe Only such a nation can 
snstam the xnformtd cnlictsm which is the very 
breath of science I do not, of course refer to that 
pseudo ontioism, generally of a pobtieal ohametor 
which one moots from time to time in political 
gathormgs or tho leas rosponaiblo newspapers I 
moon tho intclhgent, constructive criticism which 
wo have a right to ovpoot from a public soundly 
odiicatod by a system focussed upon a higl^ ''cj 
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V6rsity sfcaiidcircl. And not only tlint. TIio means 
must exist, or be created, for the constant inter- 
change of new or critical ideas. Here I stand befoie 
you as a smner come to judgment I have to 
confess thaA the Department which I represent 
has not always gone out of its way to court informed 
criticism or to mterchange ideas f will go further •: 

I will admit that the Archaeological vSurvey of India, 
m spite of its tremendous jiublic responsibilities, 
has tended to work m a vacuum. It has been a law 
unto itself — frequently a good law, but by no 
means mfaUible Working in isolation, it has 
too often lost touch with world-wide research and 
world- wide standards of research It has failed 
adequately to estabhsh contact, as I understand 
contact, with collateral interests m India itself And 
yet, let me repeat, such contacts are the very hfe- 
blood of an academic institution such as my Depart- 
ment m effect is Both it and India have been 
the losers by this unholy spirit of isolationism, 
this monopoly ^ Nothing mdeed can be more and, 
more impervious to ideas, than a state monopoly. 
The other night I was re-readmg the autobiography 
of the historian Gibbon, and marked a passage winch 
states the case admirably m his resoimdmg Augustan 
. prose. “ The spmt of monopolists,” proclaims 
^ Gibbon, “ IS nhrrow, la^iy, and oppressive , their 
work IS more costly and less productive than that 
of mdependent artists , and the new improvements 
so eagerly grasped by the competition of freedom 
are admitted with slow and suUen reluctance m 
those proud corporations, above the fear of rival 
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and bolow the confession of an error ” Gibbon was 
speaking of the nniveraitiaa of Oxford and Cambndge 
m the 18th century , I am applying his words to 
the Archaeological Survey of India in the 20th 
But the “ proud corporation which has too long 
monopolizod archaeological research m India comes 
before you tonight with a changed mind. It comes 
before you to bog for nvals and to admit its errors 
It suppheates you, through your universities, your 
societies or otherwise to sustain it with the informed 
cmticism of which it has m the past been starved 

By way of encMDuragement, it has taken two 
small but, I think, practical stops m tlio right 
direction. First it has recently instituted, for tlio 
first time m India a teohmeal training school in 
field archaeology for approved umvorsity graduates 
with appropriate qualifications in history or allied 
subjects These graduates fall into two catogonos 
young research students with archaeological ambi 
tions, and students or teachers of history who require, 
very jiroporly, some first-hand knowledge of the 
nature of the evidence upon which bo much of thoir 
earliest history is based 

Secondly in order to broaden the boats of my 
Department and of tbo scionoo for which it stands, 
Govommont recently nccoptod the Department s 
suggestion that an Advisory Boord of Archaeology 
shall bo appomtod, the function of winch i« to 
TocoivD information and to raako rocomraondalions 
covering tho wholo field of archaeological sciotico 
m and relating to India On this Board arc 
roprosontod tho State lAigislaturo, tho Indian 
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universities, the jinncijuil societu'^ niid UmviktI 
organizations, the Iinh.in btnU's. and induidiiaK 
selected for then eifeetivc nitciVM. ni. the ruU\u.d 
heritage of India 11 this u('\\ hoaid tloes its joii 
conscientiously it can adiieve a greit di\d ioi tin' 
advancement of knowledge in and ahouv India 
But it can only acinere a Uisun" good if it ha^^ 
continuously behind it the active sujipoil of the 
-piibhc, the univcroitios, and Ihc Lei^idai me. Itr is 
an incentive, not a siihst.itute, for alUa native ailioii 
It IS a spcar-poiiit,' but it is not the whole army. 
The danger of appointing a eommitleo. is that- eveiy- 
one else is hahle then to sit back and go to stvji ; 
and shoitly the eominiUee itselt follows suit. At* 
the present time, the w'orld le-cclioes to ilu' 
snores of somnolent eomimttocs ; let n i not add 
to the volmne of that gloomy lovoiberation. Lot us 
rather get busy, now and today, about this 
mattei of^ India’s mighty heritage, whieli, inoie 
. perhaps than anything else, i.s the gnaranteo 
and passport of India’s future Lot ns set to worlc 
now, for there is much to do 



